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Bedspread Yarn 


The thread that reached the sky 


ready. These belts are precision products —like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the aM 


NCE you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
chine gun belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes 
a mighty lifeline when science takes it over. 


Twenty-nine years ago—to produce better the kind of 
tire you wanted—we started to manufacture our own tire 
cord. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
Rubber came into being. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is producing nylon, 
rayon, all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
proved and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
sive scientific research, we became geared to change and 
demands for improvement. We learned to make new things 
right. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
meeting your needs for better living. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting your needs 
for victory. With war, men and women with the ability to 
turn crocheting yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


itself. They must be tough as steel yet liable as rubber; 
with every stitch, every twist, scientifically precise. These 
belts must be right. 


And they are... thanks largely to you. 


It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 
highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great endur- 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our output. Our mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes hanch in teeth 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 
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vegetable cannery and one of the nation's top mail order houses turn 
themselves into cooperatives to avoid Federal corporation taxes. 
Their legal staffs are at work on it. Congress is wide-eyed over it. 


so far to define "fascism" and "aggression." Failure to define ag— 
gression cooked League ofe*Nations' goose when the Japs took Manchuria. 


SQUABBLE INSIDE JAPAN rages between militarists and big industrialists over 
which should negotiate surrender. Each wants to save face. The one 
who doesn't surrender expects to be top-—dog in Japan after the war. 


SOME WARTIME CONTROLS may be relaxed sooner than was expected a few months ago. 
The military, which has fought to keep the clamps on, now is hedging a 
bit, fearing that if and when a depression hits, they could be blamed. 


POSSIBLE WHITE HOUSE administrative assistant is Frank Haas, Labor Relations 
Head for the Twin City, Minn., ordnance plant. He has backing of CIO, 
AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods, who want an open channel to President 
Harry S. Truman. They feel they were short-circuited in getting di- 
rect to the President in the past. 


MORE BUTTER IN JULY is a pretty good bet as of this week. Word is War Food 
will cut down the set-aside for that month because of big milk pro- 
duction. 


WASHINGTON GUESSERS on the length of the Jap war say one more year. But they 
aren't overlooking the remote chance the Japs might surrender before. 


MEXICO CITY TALK is that our Ambassador there, George Messersmith (he was 
Ambassador to Germany during Hitler's early years) is slated for a new 
post in Europe and that Tom Lockett, head of the @conomic section in 
our Mexican embassy, will succeed him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT can be expected to hit with a wham within the next eight months. 
Curtailed production in some war categories will be the biggest rea- 
son. Don't be surprised if jobless numbers hit 6 million or more. 
About half of these want and need jobs. The rest will retire, go back 
to school, or return to the kitchen. 


U.S. EXPERTS followed our armies into Germany, made a dash for every synthetic 
gasoline plant that was overrun, to study Nazi plants and methods. We 
haven't resorted to synthetic gas yet but the knowledge might come in 
handy in the future. 


MORE COMPETITION in the farm loan field is in the offing next year. It will 
come from the Federal land banks which then will be free of debt to 
the Government for the first time in years. 


DEATHS FROM FREEZING in Europe next winter seem inevitable. Machinery is lack- 
ing, manpower scattered, and coal mines are damaged. An international 
organization may be set up to handle distribution, keep hardship to a 
minimun. 


STIFFER U.S. ATTITUDE toward Russia when it comes to economic aid is almost 
certain to follow the end of the war. We will, of course, continue to 
help her ease widespread destitution but more questions will be asked 
before meeting requests——a sharp contrast to wartime assistance. 

OVER 75,000 TONS OF COTTON are being shipped to France for processing in 
factories there. Larger amounts are under consideration for alloca- 
tion from U.S. stocks. 


SUGAR CUTS worry candy industry. Smaller output will raise production costs, 
cause candy-makers to ask OPA for higher selling prices. 
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REPUBLICTOWN 


Just ahead 


POPULATION 267,000 


A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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if Birmingham, Alabama were 
"Republictown...” 


Actually, there is no such place as 
“Republictown” ...no single city made 
up of the families of all the men and 
women who work for Republic Steel. 


But, if there were, it would be a com- 
munity about the size of Birmingham, 
Alabama. That’s figuring an average 
family of from four to five for each of 
the 60,000 Republic workers. 


To give you an idea of what a “Repub- 
lictown” like that would represent . . . 
of its importance to the nation and the 
world . . . let’s think of Birmingham 
—where Republic operates mines and 
blast furnaces—as “Republictown” and 
look at some of the latest available 
figures. 


Birmingham (or “Republictown”) has 


twelve banks, with total deposits of 
$306,181,062. 


It is served by nine railroads, three 
airlines and ten major highways. 


It supports 2,651 retail stores, doing a 
business of $195,933,000 a year. 


Its 294 filling stations take in $5,272,- 
000 each year. 


It eats well, spending $39,036,000 a 
year for food, through 726 grocery 
stores. 


It has four newspapers, one morning, 
two evening and one Sunday. 


All of this will give you some idea of 
what “Republictown” would amount 
to if there were such a city. Then add 
to that a yearly production of vital war 
materials and metal products of many 
kinds worth around $530,000,000— 
which is approximately the 1944 sales 
total for all Republic plants. 


But, while our “Republictown” doesn’t 
appear on any map, it actually does 
exist ... its residents scattered through- 
out the 76 communities where Repub- 
lic plants, mines, warehouses and sales 
offices are located. 


And the combined savings, the com- 
bined spending, the combined living 
of these 60,000 Republic Steel families, 
made possible by Republic Steel’s great 
and growing business and constantly 
mounting payrolls, are equal to those 
of a city of nation-wide importance... 
and represent a vital share in our coun- 
try’s prosperity and progress. 


Yes, ““Republictown” is quite a place 
and the people who live in it are 
important people! 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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THE NATION 


Civilians 
1942 prices set for new cars, washers, 


cleaners; more gas soon; manpow- 
er, wage controls hold till VJ day 


VE week brought a flock of reports on 
what civilians can expect between now and 
VJ day. They boil down to this: 

Horse and dog racing are on again; 
curfew-brownout is off (except for west 
coast). 

Here’s the rest of the home-front pic- 
ture, following War Production Board cut- 
backs in military needs and OPA’s an- 
nouncement of tighter meat, sugar and fat 
supplies (PATHFINDER, May 14): 

Reconversion — Orderly removal of 
controls with 73 orders prohibiting or lim- 
iting manufacture of civilian goods al- 
ready revoked. Steel, copper and alumi- 
num restrictions ~will end July 1, except 
for war needs, 

Fuel—A-card drivers may get 50% 
more gas; B- and commercial-cards might 
also get larger rations. A 50% increase in 
tires for B and C card holders is an- 
nounced for May. 
ing oil for next winter, less coal. 

Manpower— Manpower controls will 
be continued except in less critical areas. 

Wages—War Labor Board hopes to 
keep wages at present levels, promised to 
guard against cuts as it guarded against 
increases. Some changes in basic scales 
may be approved, unfair rates adjusted. 

Hours—Still a 48-hour week in war 
plants, 40 hours in plants producing civil- 
ian goods, 

Prices— Goods returned to market 
during reconversion period to ‘be sold at 
retail prices in effect in 1942, except for 
readjustments for higher production costs. 

Housing—Despite lumber shortage, 
250,000 to 400,000 homes and apartments 


Same amount of heat- 


are to be built in the next 12 months. 

Transportation — Tighter than ever 
with shift to Pacific theater. Convention 
ban, airplane priorities to continue. 


Conference Posers 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
winged back to Moscow, as much of an 
enigma as the day he set foot in San 
Francisco. Four days later, Britain’s For- 
eign Minister Anthony Eden took off for 
home, too. China’s T. V. Soong had gone 
on to Washington. But up in the civic 
center, delegates of 49 war-weary nations 
still struggled for agreement on a plan of 
world-security. 

Anthony Eden’s farewell statement 
“The San Francisco conference is well on 
its way to a successful conclusion” was 
hardly borne out by the facts. 

Spokesmen for “Free India,” “Free 
Palestine,” “Free Korea,” heckled every 
meeting, asked blunt, potent questions at 
every press conference. Delegates spoke 
openly of the “Big Four.” The fourth in 
the quartet was now France. What, ob- 
servers asked, had happened behind the 
conference doors to China? 

Despite all this, it seemed probable 
the delegates would have some sort of a 
charter for a new world-security organiza- 
tion ready June 1. The charter was ex- 
pected to call for a new World Court and 
a new version of The League of Nations. 

Insistence by the ‘Latin-American re- 
publics that the Chapultepec Act be used 
as the model for a group of regional se- 
curity pacts was making strotig headway. 
The U. S. delegation, first split on this 
idea, swung around to agreement on a com- 
promise. Namely, create a secondary or- 
ganization of nations bound by regional 
security pacts as well as a world-wide 
“security league.” 





Acme 


CIVILIAN GARB LOOKED GREAT fo G.1.'s at Fort Dix, N. J., who congratulated a buddy on 


his discharge under new Army rating after 51 months in service. 





International 


PRESIDENT'S MOTHER, 92, takes first pf6ne 
trip, visits Trumans for Mother's Day. 





Tax Outlook 


Should Uncle Sam slash income taxes 
before licking Japan? 

“No,” said War Mobilizer Vinson and 
Treasury Secretary Morg@Athau. “We 
need all the revenue we can get while at 
war.” 

“Yes,” said Senate Finance Chairman 
George (D.-Ga.), warning: “If we are to 
preserve our American economy, 1946 in- 
come taxes must be reduced regardless of 
the status of the war with Japan.” He said 
some cuts should be made on 1945 income 
taxes. 

But Sen. George and Rep. Doughton, 
co-chairmen of the Joint Congressional 
Tax Committee, didn’t go into individuab 
income tax reductions when they met with 
President Truman. “The President has so 
many other problems,” Doughton said, 
“that he is leaving taxes to us for the 
present.” 

Five tax law changes to improve cor- 
poration cash positions during reconver- 
sion wére approved by the committee. The 
excess profits tax “exemption would be 
boosted from $10,000 to $25,000 and tax 
refunds to business speeded. 


Discharges, Furloughs 


Here’s how the Army’s discharge of 
more than one million men and furloughs 
for Yanks in Europe (PATHFINDER, May 
14) will work: 

At least 85 “critical” points are nec- 
essary for discharge: each month of serv- 
ice counts one point; each month over- 
seas, one point; each battle star, Purple 
Heart, special decoration, one point; each 
dependent child under 18 (up to three 
children), 12 points. Under this system 
98 out of every 100 released within the 
first year will be overseas veterans, (First 
batch released numbered 2,500 on fur- 
loughs in U. S.) 

Furloughs will be given to the “great 
majority” of the three million Yanks who 
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will be moved out of the European theater 
(400,000 will remain in Germany as army 
of occupation). 

But, the War Department stressed, 
the plans are contingent on “military ne- 
cessity.” 

“Military necessity” embraces the 
need for service troops to supply the com- 
bat divisions because of the extended Pa- 
cific supply lines, more ground crews to 
support the stepped-up-to-saturation air 
war. This may mean some combat vet- 
erans, eligible for discharge, would be 
shifted to supply or air ground crew as- 
signments instead. Furloughs depend on 
shipping, virtually all of which is needed 
in the Pacific. And to speed up the all-out 
effort against Japan, the Army is rushing 
many divisions directly to the Pacific 
fronts via the Suez and Panama Canals. 


“Better” Surplus 


Hounded from all sides, a special 
House committee called in the Surplus 
Property Board. Rep. H. J. Voorhis (D.- 
Cal.) asked whether new legislation is 
needed to sell military surplus—from dish- 
pans and shotguns to jeeps and farm land 
—‘in an orderly manner and at a fair 
price.” - 

Present laws are all right, SPB said, 
asking for another chance. Result: Dis- 
posal agencies will continue to sell as be- 
fore (PATHFINDER, Apr. 30)—with a few 
changes. 

More effort will be made to channel 
farm tools into agricultural sections. 
Farmers and farm organizations will get 
more information° on how and where to 
buy. Small business will be told more 
about available consumer goods. 

When Army farmland becomes sur- 
plus, Farm Credit Administration hopes 
to offer it first to former owners, then to 
small farmers whom it will help finance. 


VE Costs 


VE day brought sober reckoning from 
U. S. military and financial leaders: It 
had cost us $275 billion and nearly a mil- 
lion casualties to whip Germany and fight 
Japan up to that time. 

Warning that European casualty lists 





WHAT'S AHEAD: Mobilizer Vinson fells it. 


would not be complete for several weeks, 
they placed U. S. man losses on all fronts 
at 972,654, as of VE day (216,626 killed, 
584,887 wounded, 84,686 missing, 86,455 
prisoners ). 

War costs in dollars started dropping 
with the fall of Germany. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell said Army will cut its procure- 
ment program $3.5 billion within go days 
and can use 60% to 75% of left-over 
European equipment against the Japs. 


Mud Roads Again? 


Rutted farm-to-market and _ tar-sur- 
faced highways face ruin for lack of main- 
tenance equipment, state road chiefs told 
War Production Board. 

Meanwhile, Congressmen said _ the 
Army has 130,000 road-grader blades lying 
idle in an Ohio depot, stockpiled against 
possible military use. 

WPB cannot requisition these or 
other items for civilians, because only the 
military has authority to say what or how 
much material it needs. 

North Dakota and Minnesota high- 
way departments got WPB priorities to 
buy grader blades, but can’t get many 
delivered till fall. This delay threatens 
impassable roads in some sections. 


More Pay and Power 


The House monopolized the congres- 
sional week, 

By vote of 179 to 83, it moved to 
grant each member $2,500 a year for ex- 
penses (PATHFINDER, May 14). “Subter- 
fuge for a pay increase,’ stormed Rep. 
Bulwinkle (D.-N. C.). “Expenses and 
taxes eat up $7,000 of annual pay,” re- 
plied Rep. Brown (R.-Ohio). 

The boost, which Senate is expected 
to okay, woflld be in addition to $10,000 
salary and $9,500 for travel, clerical help, 


postage. 
House also approved a bill for a cop- 
stitutional amendment, changing treaty 


ratification from two-thirds Senate vote 
to a majority of the membership of both 
Houses. A committee urged an interna- 
tional conference to trim tariffs, import 
quotas and export subsidies. 


Week at Home 


East: Northeast’s worst May snow- 
storm in 25 years took two lives, clogged 
roads with up to 15 inches of snow. 

New York’s Mayor LaGuardia said 
he will not run for re-election this fall. 

Congress must decide what will be 
done with $22,666 in U. S. royalties earned 
by Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

Elmer A. Benson, former Minnesota 
governor, was elected chairman of the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee (NCPAC), replacing Sidney Hill- 
man, who becomes honorary chairman. 

Ex-WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson re- 
signed as the President’s personal ambas- 
sador to foreign governments, was succeed- 
ed by his assistant, Edwin A. Locke Jr. 
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TOTING BABY PAPOOSE-STYLE, Army Wife 
Mrs. Arthur Hawkins, Amarillo, Tex., can also 
carry her baggage on crowded trains. 





West: Not in accord with Soviet poli- 
cies, explained Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov, refusing an honorary degree 
from the University of California. 

Yehudi Menuhin, 29, famed violinist. 
passed his physical and was classed 1-A 
by Los Gatos, Cal., draft board. 

Midwest: A 30-hour week of five 6- 
hour days was proposed at a meeting of 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) in 
Detroit. 

Too much risk, life insurance com- 
panies had told John Hart, Findlay, Ohio, 
refusing his application when he was 50. 
He died at 102. 

South: Air Transport Command fer- 
ried 18 knocked-down locomotives from 
Miami to Burma. 

“Commando” Kelly who won Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, asked for 
Army discharge at Ft. Benning, Ga. He 
plans lecture tour or war job, 


AMERICANA 


hight of Liberty 


The announcer’s voice was tense. 
“Now, at this moment, for the first time 
since the blackout after Pearl Harbor, the 
torch of the Statue of Liberty burns 
again!” 

It was VE night. Radiant once more. 
the 60-year-old Lady of New York Harbor 
is preparing to welcome her fighting men. 
Day or night now, she’s the sight they'll 
look for, the first glimpse of home, symbol 
of America and freedom. She’s become 
the world’s symbol too. The tablet 








“Despatch is the Soul of Business” 


So Lord Chesterfield wrote, two 
centuries before air mail added real 
dispatch to business communica- 
tions. Air mail offers nation-wide 
delivery overnight, reaches other 
continents in just a few more 
hours. It cuts waiting time for an- 
swers. It speeds sales orders, con- 





THE SHAPE OF PLANES TO COME 






On world air routes you will see the 
Martin JRM-1 Mars transports, an- 
other type of Cyclone-powered plane 
for passengers and cargo. Long- 
range, heavy-capacity flying boats, 
the Mars transports can include in 
their cargo over 20,000 pounds of 
mail per plane. The power: four 
Wright Cyclone 18's of 2,200 horse- 
power each. 














tracts, all other forms of business 
or personal mail. 

Yet think of the advantages if all 
first class mail moved by air. Not 
local letters, or from city to sub- 
urbs, of course, but all first class 
material moving more than, say, 


_ 150 miles. 


Modern planes have the capacity 
to carfy the mail loads which 
would result. Wright Cyclone en- 











i CYCLONE ENGINES PAY THEIR WAY 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


gines give them the load-lifting 
power. Time saved would range 
from several hours to a matter of 
weeks, At ordinary surface rates, 
the extra mail revenue would pro- 
vide increased air transport service 
with national benefits. And both 
the business world and the general 
public would gain from this type 
of mail service and the increased 
speed which it would bring. 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A., A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 





Washington P arade . . . from San Francisco 


Historic Suite. History practically 
surrounded Mrs. Nion Tucker, presi- 
dent of the American Women’s Volun- 
teer Service in San Francisco as the 
Conference unfolded. First, as leader 
of her group’s hospitality program, she 
was in close contact with officials and 
visitors. Then, she and her banker hus- 
band, as occupants of the famous presi- 
dential suite at the Palace Hoel, were 
almost engulfed by those writing the 
Conference record. 

It was in the Tuckers’ suite that 
Woodrow Wilson polished up his last 
speech on the League of Nations a quar- 
ter of a century ago. There, too, Presi- 
dent Harding died; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the late President Taft, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, the King and Queen of Belgium, 
and many other notables have used it. 
History is keeping its eye on the place. 


Snow Drop for Molotov. After 
being surrounded by his Soviet guards 
every time he showed his nose, Com- 
missar Molotov also had overhead pro- 
tection when he headed for home. It 
was a snow drop—Army slang for the 
white helmets worn by the military po- 
lice on duty at Conference headquar- 
ters—the gift of Lt. Col. A. E. Holland, 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 


Priority on Sin. “Where to sin in 
San Francisco.” A spicily illustrated 
little booklet listing entertainment 
spots that would like to be considered 
lurid, was a Conference best-seller. It 
happened that a matronly lady and a 
dark, trimly-mustached member of one 
Latin American delegation chose the 
same instant to reach for a copy at the 
St. Francis Hotel newsstand. The lady 
blushed, drew back quickly. 

“Please, Madam,” said the smiling 
diplomat, “you are first. I’m sure you 
are more eager to sin than I am.” 


Hasty Helen. Rep. Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas, who popped over from 
Washington to take a few passionate 
pokes at fascism, summoned the press 
to her hotel almost before she lit. Three 
pointed questions by a_poker-faced 
newswoman from New York slowed 
her down a bit. They were: 

“What is your business here? 
Whom do you represent? What do you 
expect to accomplish?” 

She was present, she replied, be- 
cause she felt “like a moth drawn to 
the flame.”’ She represented her dis- 
trict. She expected “enlightenment.” 

“Well, if your purpose in coming 
was to get enlightenment,” probed 
the reporter, “why did you call a press 
conference?” 

It wasn’t that way with Field Mar- 
shal Jan Smuts, prime minister of the 
Union of South Africa. He had a press 
conference and did the talking. 


Good Medicine. One unexpected 
bit of good will between the U. S. and 
Mexico was a Conference by-product. 

It seems some members of the 
Mexican delegations were curious about 
the 34,000 farmworkers imported from 
their country by Uncle Sam to work in 
California, They wanted to know how 
their nationals were being treated. 

San Francisco’s hospitality com- 
mittee promptly loaded the diplomats 
into automobiles for an all-day tour of 
the Santa Clara Valley. At their first 
stop they found a group of their coun- 
trymen spraying and pruning a pear or- 
chard. After greetings all around, with 
grins and eyepopping by the laborers, 
the orchard owner brought wine and 
everybody drank to everybody else’s 
health. Diplomats, laborers and U. S. 
employers wound up seated under the 
pear trees singing Mexican songs with 
great animation. All were very happy. 
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crooked in her arm, dated July 4, 1776, 
means law; the severed chain at her feet 
is the broken shackle of tyranny, 

The French people gave the statue to 
the American people as a gesture of 
friendship. Due to arrive for the tooth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it was delayed by the Franco- 
Prussian war; not until Oct. 28, 1886, did 
President Cleveland unveil her. It had 
come in 300 sections the year before, dur- 
ing the campaign to raise 280,000 Ameri- 
can dollars—$30,000 more than the statue 
itself cost—for the pedestal. 

Miss Liberty is no lady by standards 
of daintiness. Tipping the scales at 225 
tons, she measures 152 ft. from tip to toe, 
has a 35-ft. waist, a 3-ft. mouth, a 4.5 ft. 
nose, 8-ft. fingers. Made of thin copper 
sheeting hammered to shape over wooden 
patterns, she’s a hollow shell on a steel 
brace designed by the same man who built 
the Eiffel Tower. From winding steps in- 
side you can see an enormous inverted 
foot, billowing folds of dress. 

Liberty’s tiny home on Bedloe Island 
in New York Bay covers two and a half 
acres. And she stands—appropriately—on 
a fortress. Fort Wood, an old army in- 
stallation, serves as a base for her ped- 
estal. You can still see the old. tunnels, 
dungeons and chambers for the guard. 


VE Derby 


Victory brought a special oomph to 
railbirds of the Bluegrass. It put the 71st 
Kentucky Derby back in the running. 

When the lid went down on racing 
Jan. 3, hoofbeats on the turf at Churchill 
‘Downs seemed just a memory this year. 
Louisville took it hard, because the Derby 
is as much a part of Bluegrass tradition as 
My Old Kentucky Home. It hasn’t missed 
a year since it began.in 1875, when Col. 
Lewis Clark came back from England with 
the idea to revive interest in horsebreeding. 

The $2,850 purse pocketed that year 
crept up by 1944 to $65,200. Bets by the 
70,000-odd spectators run to over $1 mil- 
lion for the two tense minutes. 

Derby Day, usually first or second 
Saturday in May, will probably be June 2 
says Col. Matt Winn, managing director. 


Aluminum From Scrap 


Enormous quantities of high-grade 
aluminum can now be salvaged from 
scrapped planes. 

The method, developed by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, gives crashed and 
obsolete planes a bath in caustic soda, 
which dissolves the aluminum without 
affecting the other materials in the plane. 





International Acme 


GLIB. Aging Jan Smuts talked to the press. RIBBED. The press talked to hasty Helen. 


Crystals of aluminum hydroxide can 
be removed from the solution, washed 
and heated t6 form commercially pure 
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YOUR NEW ZENITH RADIO... 


With Exciting New Radionic* Marvels 
War-Proved in the Stratosphere... 


Soon Coming 0 Your tome! 


FROM WAR-TORN SKIES of numbing cold and violent shock— 
where life and victory often depend on radio communicatior 
—have come great new advances in the science of RADIONICS. 


Naturally, many of these RADIONIC MARVELS have reached a 
new high of perfection at Zenith. For Zenith—without fanfare 
—has been quietly doing its job as a LEADING PRODUCER FOR 
OUR ARMED FORCES of Radionic Products Exclusively. 


Soon you will enjoy some of these amazing Radionic fea- 
tures right in your own home. Zenith engineering genius will 
bring them to you in a thrilling new line of Rapios and RaDIO- 
PHONOGRAPHS, 


From portables to consoles... from standard wave, to short 
wave, to Frequency Modulation ... they will set a new stand- 
ard of performance and beauty for the world! 


More than ever, Zenith will be the pride and joy of swiftly 
growing millions. More than ever, Zenith will merit the re- 
nown for famous “firsts” and exclusives that made it “Amer- 
ica’s most copied radio, always a year ahead”... and one of 
the three largest-selling radios in the world! STaNp By For 
THE NEW ZENITH RADIOS—THEY’RE HEADING YOUR WAY! 





Finer Radios for You 
Through our Policy of 


*RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 


Zenith does not spread itself thin over unrelated 
fields like refrigerators, ranges, washers, irons, 
Every Zenith worker is a specialist in RADIONICS 
—the science of transmitting and receiving sound 
and light through radio waves. No wonder your 
new Zenith radio will offer value far beyond any- 
thing you’ve ever known before ! 
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Rid your home 


Tax Reform: The Governors Speak 


of must odors The time for tax democracy is ference of Governors. Pennsylvanja’s 
“now. From Connecticut to Arizona, Gov. Edward Martin pointed out he 
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and mildew 





Lk AS FAST as you can operate a 
spray gun—that’s how quick- 
ly Mil-Du-Rid protects your 
clothes, furniture and luggage 
from rot, mold or mildew. For 
Mil-Du-Rid kills all mildew in- 
stantly—prevents its return for 
months. 

This new, scientifically devel- 
oped liquid also keeps basements, 
closets, refrigerators, and garbage 
pails sweet smelling. Mil-Du-Rid 
can be safely used on anything 
soap and water won’t harm. 

Get Mil-Du-Rid today at your 
department store, hardware, drug 
or grocery store. 








INTERCHEMICAL 

CORPORATION 

Trade Sales Division, 

Dept. R-55 

Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Please send folder ‘‘What ig Mildew? 

How to prevent it’’ to: 
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that was the answer of state governors 
to the call by Massachusetts Gov. 
Maurice Tobin (PATHFINDER, May 7) 
for a conference to bring local self- 
reliance back to America’s tax system. 

“The time has come for an agree- 
ment upon future spheres of taxation 
for the state and federal governments,” 
said Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of Con- 
necticut. “If the tendency of the fed- 
eral government continues, two detri- 
mental results will occur: 

“In the first place, excessive tax- 
ation will force many persons who are 
in private enterprise out of the field be- 
cause there will be no monetary in- 
centive. In the second place, if the 
sources of tax revenue are gobbled up 
by the federal government, the states 
will lose their identity to a highly cen- 
tralized government. 

“Even in wartime it has been 
borne out in Connecticut that the war 
effort has progressed best when the fed- 
eral agencies cooperated with the state 
government. State government is closer 
to its people and is more aware of local 
and regional conditions. . 

“If the matters pertaining to~the 
spheres of taxation for state and fed- 
eral government cannot be resolved, I 
firmly believe that a constitutional 
amendment should be initiated reserv- 
ing some of the tax sources for the 
state governments.” 

Enthusiasm for the Tobin tax de- 
mocracy proposals broke sectional bar- 
riers. Endorsements from _ southern 
state heads included: 

Ellis Arnall (Georgia): “I will co- 
operate in every way possible.” 

Ransome J. Williams (South 
Carolina): “In my opinion it would be 
a very wise thing to have a conference 
to clarify the tax situation in our na- 
tion. I feel that in the postwar period 
taxation will be a major problem; and 
some vital steps should be taken for a 
simple and coordinated program.” 

Jim McCord (Tennessee): “Every 
citizen and public official should wel- 
come the opportunity of entering into 
any discussion of this important ques- 
tion that might develop the solution to 
many perplexing problems in the field 
of taxation. The goals are commend- 
able; however, it must be borne in 
mind that our Federal government has 
assumed many heavy obligations in the 
course pf the prosecution of this war, 
and that, for many years to come, it 
may be difficult to limit federal spheres 
of taxation.” 

In the east, Gov. Edge of New 
Jersey suggested a discussion of the 
Tobin proposals by the National Con- 





was already campaigning for local tax 
responsibility. He had said: ““We must 
overhaul our tax system so that it will 
be just, equitable, and easily under- 
stood. All budgets, local, state, and 
federal, must be balanced.” 

Reactions from western governors: 

Sam C.. Ford (Montana): “I 
agree with Gov. Tobin.” 

E. P. Carville (Nevada): “In or- 
der to keep the government close to the 
people I have set up an Economic 
Conference Group to further the prin- 
ciple of local self-government and not 
pass problems on to Washington that 
can best be handled by our own com- 
munities. 

“It is my idea that the price of 
free government is that we, as 4 people, 
must exercise it. If we do not use these 
powers of self-government in our states, 
we shall awake one day. to find that 
self-government has passed out of our 
hands. This is true so far as the impo- 
sition of taxes as well as other govern- 
ment prerogatives are concerned.” 

Sidney P. Osborn (Arizona): 
am in agreement with Gov. Tobin’s in- 
sistence that our democracy can be no 
stronger than its state, county, and 
municipal subdivisions. I am, at the 
same time, opposed to movements 
which proclaim a desire to ‘return the 
taxing power to the states.’ 

“A conference such as Gov. Tobin 
proposes can be meaningful and useful 
following the war. But it would have 
to be.called in a spirit of mutuality, 
not with a determination to jockey for 
increasing power on the part of any of 
our subdivisions.” 

John C. Vivian (Colorado): “Gov. 
Tobin is right when he advocates that 
we determine where federal taxes leave 
off and local taxes begin. While we are 
doing this, let’s insist that we finance 
local projects and governments with 
local taxes, quit running to Washington 
when we need ‘easy’ money and get 
back to local government. 

“My only suggestion is that in- 
stead of asking the President to spon- 
sor a nation-wide meeting of state and 
subordinate executives, that it be called 
and conducted by the Governors’ Con- 
ference or the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 

“Let us invite government officials 
to sit with us rather than they inviting 
us to meet with them. Let’s build the 
conference from the grass roots up in- 
stead from the bureaucracy down... . 
Also, I would invite representatives of 
county commissioners so there will be 
represented the government, the states, 
the cities, towns, and the counties.” 
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aluminum oxide. Before Alcoa’s caustic 
soda method, the only way of salvaging 
aluminum was to strip it from planes, sort 
it out from other metals, and melt it down. 
Even then the result was of limited value 
because it included various aluminum al- 
loys containing other metals. 

The process means large numbers of 
war-weary planes can be turned into new 
planes with greater range, horsepower, and 
bomb loads. Postwar, it can mean peace- 
time uses for the same metal. 


“Ball Lightning” 


The mystery of. “ball lightning,” 
supposedly weird sulphur-smelling balls 
of luminous gas which float through the 
air, has been solved. 

After a 20-year study of all that 
was known of the phenomenon, Dr. W. J. 
Humphreys of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
announced an explanation! There isn’t any 
such thing. 

Ball lightning, said Humphreys, is 
usually an optical illusion, an after-image 
such as one gets by looking at a bright 
light and then closing his eyes. The flash 
of normal lightning in thunder storms 
sometimes provokes this after-image. 
Moving the eyes gives the “ball” the 
appearance of motion. Imagination does 
the rest. 

Occasionally there are other explana- 
tions of what was purported to be ball 
lightning. Dr. Humphreys studied 280 
reports from people who were positive 
they had actually witnessed the soul- 
searing sight. He found that besides after- 
images they consisted of: (1) Experiences 
with lightning bolts seen head-on (which 
do sometimes sputter and smell of sul- 
phur); (2) with flashes caused by elec- 
tricity jumping between conductors; (3) 
with St. Elmo’s fire (an electrical dis- 
turbance in the form of a light which 
sometimes appears around the tops of 
spires or masts), and, once, with an owl 
which had gotten himself covered with 
the phosphorescent fungus known as fox- 
fire. 
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‘ane Optical Co, 

PLASTIC SUN GLASSES issued G..'s are non- 

shatterable, show slightest color variations 

which are important in judging depths of water 
in landing operations. 
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“Guaranteed Dependable” 
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There’s nothing uncertain about a 
trout’s performance once he’s taken. 
your fly—all trout fishermen will agree 
to that! You get action that can be 
“guaranteed dependable.” 


There’s nothing uncertain about the 
eg 5 a set of Champion 
park Plugs either, because they too 
are “guaranteed dependable.” More- 
over that guarantee of dependability 
is backed by a reputation and prestige 
unequalled in the spark plug field. 


New prestige has come to all Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs due to their un- 
equalled record in our most powerful 
bombers and fighter planes. The 
Champions you Buy for your car to- 
day are products of the same basic 
materials, the same research, engi- 
neering and manufacturing as these 
aircraft Champions. Naturally they in- 
sure an extra measure of performance 
and dependability in your present car. 


DEPENDABLE 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS ol 
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THE WORLD 


Retribution 
Allied courts move to try 4 to 6 million 


war criminals as Nazis seek escape 
by suicide or Anglo-U. S. “mercy” 


Russian boots stomped hard on the 
last pockets of resistance studding Hitler’s 
still smouldering Reich, 

Fire flamed here and there in Berlin, 
whose subways were flooded by fanatic 
Nazis causing death to friend and foe 
alike. And in the hills of Bohemia, des- 
perate Germans finally quit fighting five 
days after the war had formally ended. 

Then, as Western Europe turned from 
war to reconstruction, the Allies speeded 
trial plans for six million war criminals. 

In their grip were most of the top 
flight Nazis still alive: Artur von Seyss- 
Inquardt, gauleiter of Holland; Vidkun 
Quisling, Norwegian traitor, mentally de- 
ranged and raging in his cell; Gen. Von 
Falkenhorst, commander in Norway. He 
thanked the Allies for “freeing the Reich 
from gangster rule,” said Germany was 
through as a world power for 100 years. 

Josef Terboven, Nazi gauleiter of 
Norway, blasted himself into eternity. 
Konrad Henlein, Czechoslovakia gauleiter, 
slashed his wrists, bled to death. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels’ body was identified by 
the Reds in Berlin’s ruins. (Hitler’s body 
has not been found.) 

Confession. Biggest of all captives 
in both size and importance was fat Her- 
mann Goering. He waddled from his 
limousine to surrender to the Yanks. 

He blamed Hitler for all atrocities; 
said Hitler tried to keep U. S. out of the 
war, claimed he, Goering, had wanted to 
seize Gibraltar but was over-ruled, con- 
fessed our long range fighter bomber sur- 
prised the Nazis and that the U. S. Air 
Force made the Allied offensive successful. 


As Goering talked, Russia screamed 


for immediate trial and death for him and 
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GOERING. How he looked upon his capture. 


other war criminals while countless num- 
bers of Germans were readied for labor 
battalions in Germany and England. 

Russian revenge was the reason the 
Nazis preferred to die fighting or sur- 
render to the western Allies. But Ger- 
many’s general staff had surrendered more 
than three-quarters of the army to U. S. 
and Britain although Truman and Church- 
ill previously had turned down all propo- 
sitions that excluded Stalin. What was 
left of the German navy—mostly sub- 
marines—headed for Allied harbors. 

But until the peace treaty is signed, 
Gen, Eisenhower can turn any German 
prisoners over to the Russians. 

Eisenhower will head the government 
of the U. S. occupation zone in Germany, 


7. 


GERMANY 
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and represent the U. S. on a joint control 
commission for all four Allied zones (see 
map above). U. S. administration of our 
section of the Reich will be “tough,” Sec- 
retary of War Stimson announced. 

The War Crimes commission pre- 
dicted any advantage Goering and other 
top Nazis gain by surrender to the western 
Allies will be short-lived. It announced 
Goering’s indictment on “at least eight 
separate counts,” and said four to six 
million other Nazis are marked for trial. 


Food and Famine 


Food will win the war and write the 
peace—U. S. War Food Administration 
slogan. 

With the war won in Europe, how 
food will write the peace remains a menac- 
ing uncertainty. More than 15 million 
civilians (excluding Germans, who, Gen. 
Eisenhower warned, must feed themselves ) 
will starve unless fed from outside. 

Food and ships will be available. 
America will supply most of the more than 
12 million tons of foodstuffs. Canada and 
Argentina will be the next largest con- 
tributors, with canned meat. Australian 
grain will continue to go to the Pacific. 

Last year’s billion-bushel U. S. wheat 
crop will be the mainstay of European re- 
lief. But Americans will have-to tighten 
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belts for 900,000 tons of sugar and 900,000 
tons of lard and vegetable oils. Because 
refrigeration is lacking, Europe will get 
little meat. For proteins, there'll be 700,- 
ooo tons of dried peas and beans, 

The uncertainty stems from divided 
responsibility. Unlike the post-World War 
I set-up, when one organization under 
Herbert Hoover fed all Europe, the job is 
split among more than a dozen agencies. 

Power Politics. War Food Adminis- 
tration, Foreign Economic Administration, 
U. S.- British - Canadian Combined Food 
Board, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA), 
and others have fingers in the food pie. 

Meanwhile France, Holland, and 
Scandinavian countries are setting up in- 
dependent relief programs, aided by Allied 
armies and civilian authorities. 

Charging relief “has been hampered 
by power politics,” Former President Her- 
bert Hoover said: “UNRRA has not had 
adequate organization nor single-handed 
authority ... so urgently required. 

“Unless UNRRA can start the flow of 
millions of tons of food monthly, and 
begin within the next few days, there is 
only one sensible alternative—for the 
U. S. War Department to take over the 
whole program. It is now 11:59 on the 
clock of starvation... . 


Red Manchuria? 


In Chungking, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek watched Washington: Do we 
want Russia to join the fight against 
Japan? The answer may mean life or 
death to Chiang’s Chinese government. 

If Russia fights Japan, Chiang fears 
the Reds will demand control of Man- 
churia, China’s richest industrial region. 
Without Manchurian coal and steel, Chi- 
ang’s plans for postwar industrialization 
would be hopeless. 

Russia isn’t expected to annex Man- 
churia. But it might recognize some stooge 
government there. (Tokyo announced the 
Jap-sponsored Manchurian puppet diplo- 
mats in Berlin were given safe-conduct 
home by the Red Army.) 

More likely than support of Japanese- 
controlled “independent” Manchuria. 


would be Russian transfer of the territory 
to the Chinese Reds, bitter enemies of 
Chiang Kai-shek. With Manchuria under 





180th Week of War 


Europe: Germans signed second 
surrender—to Reds in Berlin; gave up 
Norway with 400,000 troops. Reds 
subdued Bohemia, took more than a 
million prisoners in eastern Europe. 








Pacific: Yanks penetrated Oki- 
nawan Capital, Naha. In Philippines, 
we made new landings on Mindanao. 






Airwar: Carrier planes hit Kyu- 
shu. Nagoya was pounded with 3,500 
tons of bombs from 500 superforts. 
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Chinese Red control, they'd have a spring- 
board for a Moscow-dominated govern- 
ment of all China, eliminating Chiang, who 
has already been denounced by Stalin, 
Whether Russia fights Japan may de- 
pend on continuation of U. S. lend-lease. 
Some U. S. military and naval leaders 
want Russia to get lend-lease to use against 
Japan because they predict that would 
shorten the war, save Yank lives, especial- 
ly in smoking the Japs out of Manchuria. 
But other U. S. leaders say we can lick 
the Japs quickly without Russian aid. An- 
swer may rest with President Truman. 


Back to Tokyo 


Air strategy to lick Japan will be 
“the same basic thing that beat Germany 
—first weakening the enemy by bombings, 
then invading by sea and land,” predicted 
Gen. Jimmy Doolittle of the U. S. 8th 
Air Force. 

Doolittle, who led the first U. S. air 
raid on Tokyo, then was transferred to 
the European theater, will be back in the 
Pacific with most of the U. S. and British 
bombers that smashed the Reich. Some 
will remain to help police Germany. 

“Japan will get a worse pounding 
from the air than Germany,” said Doo- 
little in London. “More than 2,000 super- 
fortresses will hit Tokyo with perhaps 
20,000 tons of bombs in single daylight 
raids, The Royal Air Force will carry on 








Life Magazine 


NIP CHIVALRY: Kneeling Allied airman is be- 
headed with Jap officer's sword. 


with night saturation attacks, to complete 
round-the-clock bombing.” 


Old Powder Keg 


The northern Balkans, and the Adri- 
atic sea area threatened to follow Greece 
as a battlefield for Russian and British 
interests. 





Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by Genera: Drafting Co., Ine 
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Marshal Tito’s Moscow - controlled 
forces occupied the contested ports of 
Fiume and Trieste. But New Zealanders, 
supporting Italian claims to the district, 
moved into parts of the two cities. 

Tension mounted as the British 
Eighth Army pushed into southern Austria, 
and Yugoslav partisans blocked a key 
highway along the British route. 


Big War 


Nearly 64 million men and women 
wore uniforms in European War II. 

Russia had the biggest armed forces— 
24 million, For every two wearers of Rus- 
sian uniforms as the war ended, three 
others were casualties, 

Nazi and satellite armies totaled 23 
million—about the same as in World War 
I. The U. S. had about five million men 
in Europe; Britain 44, million; France 
four million. Of the smaller nations, Italy 
had the largest force, 2,800,000. 


Around the Globe 


Ottawa: Canada ended draft; will 
fight Pacific war on volunteer basis, 

Zurich: Swiss government dissolved 
all Nazi organizations in Switzerland, 

Paris: Broadcast predicted Big Three 
will meet soon in London. 

Moscow: Stalin broke off Allied dis- 
cussions on Polish issue. 
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THE FAMILY 


Threat 


VE day optimism spurted inflation peril, 
endangered savings, life insurance 
economists warned 


Savings for new homes, new cars were 
endangered by VE day, 16 of the nation’s 
leading economists, participating in a Life 
Insurance Companies of America forum, 
agreed. 

The optimistic belief that the emer- 
gency period is over gave new impetus to 
competitive bidding up of prices on lim- 
ited supplies of- food, clothes, real estate, 
they said. Pressure for higher wages added 
another threat. 

Out-of-bounds buying, much of it 
black market where prices triple ceilings, 
had already cut the value of the dollar to 
around 79¢. Uncontrolled spending, much 
of it prompted by the fear of inflation 
itself (fear that a dollar will buy still less 
later on) threatened to make dollar values 
fall to post-War I levels (44¢). 

They recommended that the govern- 
ment see to it that liberated areas produce 
more military supplies, to bring civilian 
goods here closer to demand, but warned 
families not to rush to buy everything they 
need as soon as it appeared on markets. 
They also advised civilians to increase 
their rate of saving, to abide by price ceil- 
ings, avoid black markets. 


Fitness and Fit 


“If you’re fit, your clothes fit.” 
That’s the answer to most complaints 
about wartime clothes, Ann Delafield, 
physical fitness expert, told the Washing- 
ton Fashion Group. 

Seams split, buttons pop, materials 
don’t wear because there are too many 
lumps and bumps inside dresses. Women 
don’t like today’s straight, narrow skirts 
because their hips are too wide. Nor are 
they as delighted over stylish ballerina 
waistlines as are hunger-slimmed Parisians. 

Miss Delafield has advised 200,000 
women on diet, exercise through her Du 
Barry Success School mail course. Present 
at the meeting was a student who slimmed 
herself from 232 lbs. to 136. She com- 
bined exercise with housework. She sewed 
a chamois on the seat of her slacks, pol- 
ished her floors, sloughed 11 inches of hip. 


As Usual 


“Recruiting as usual,” came the VE 
day order from all women’s military serv- 
ices. Wacs would recruit for all types of 
skills, while Waves upped monthly recruit 
quotas from 850 to 2,000. Army asked for 
9,000 more nurses by June, 

As 96,500 Wacs marked their third 
anniversary, they had taken on several 


new jobs. Some had'won flying status with 
flying pay as radio operators, crew chiefs 
on training planes. Some had taken para- 
chute-jumping courses. 

Of the 15,546 women soldiers serving 
overseas, in 18 countries, 14 had been 
given the Purple Heart for wounds suf- 
fered from enemy attack; five, the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for saving lives. 


Mattress Outlook 


Few pillows are being made; mattress 
production has been sharply cut. Reason, 
manufacturers say, is greater need of cot- 
ton ticking for tentage. Yardage for mat- 
tresses had been reduced by half, leaving 
10 million yards, enough for only a mil- 
lion mattresses each quarter. 

USDA advised families to check old 
mattresses with renovators before buying 
new ones, to care for mattresses in use. 
Sitting on edges, bending, rolling, standing 
mattresses on end are hard on them. If 
they’re brushed or vacuum cleaned every 
six to eight weeks, turned top to bottom 
every other week, sunned and aired as 
often as possible, they'll last longer. 


Women Speak Up 


Vermont mothers of servicemen, war 
wives held their own security conferences, 
decided enduring peace is possible. 

“Tf the Methodists, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists can unionize in Hinesburg 
and get along together, anybody else in the 
world can, too,” said Mrs, E. M. Hinsdale 
of Hinesburg, expressed the opinion of 
many. . 

Nearly 3,000 women in 150 home 
demonstration clubs took part in a series 
of discussions. Most agreed that some 
sacrifices would have to be made to main- 
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tain proposals of Dumbarton Oaks, felt 
the discussions clarified their thoughts 
about complexities of peace. 


Like Father... 


Big and little versions of identical 
prints, now being. shown in mother and 
daughter fashions, will soon appear in sets 
for father and son. . 

Tropical prints—large and splashy for 
dad and a smaller version of the same 
pattern for junior—are being made into 
sports shirts, swim trunks and pajamas. 
will be on the market by Father’s Day. 

Another style on the way is big-print 
dresses, small-print accessories. 


Triangle 


The girl who suddenly found herself 
with two husbands, when her first was 
found in captured Rangoon (PATHFINDER. 
May 14) has decided what she is going 
to do. 

Second husband, Ensign Robert Mac- 
Dowell, was at sea and she hated to tell 
him, but their marriage will be annulled. 

Good news for Lt. Harold Goad, re- 
ported missing, then. dead, after his 
bomber exploded in mid-air over Jap-held 
Burma. Found by British after 18 months 
imprisonment, Goad learned that his wife 
had married again. “I thought I could 
take anything, but this is rougher than 
anything I’ve been through,” he said. 


Itemized 


Guest Proof. Formica Realwood. 
now being used in airplane propellers, will 
appear after the war in cigaret burn-re- 
sistant table and dresser tops, 

Fall Shoes. Next shoe ration stamp 
won’t become valid until Aug. 1. Pre- 
dicted fall footwear favorite: Low-heeled 
suede or kid flats for walking. 

Greetings. The ban on telegrams to 
and from members of the armed services 
in this country has been lifted. Congratu- 


USDA Extension Service 


“PEACE IS POSSIBLE, but there must be sacrifices,” agreed these Bridport, Vt., club women. 
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lations and felicitations are now in order. 

Fan Note. Civilians get no new elec- 
tric fans this summer, since all authorized 
will be needed by military. 





KITCHEN MODEL of oa commercial defrostér 
promises quick thaw of frozen foods. 


Quick Thaw 


Used during the war to dehydrate K 
rations, sterilize bandages, high frequency 
heat (dielectric) will be harnessed in 
kitchen appliances to defrost frozen foods 
instantly. 

Already tested is a large, high-speed 
commercial defroster which assures still 
further the vyine-and-tree freshness of 
quick-frozen foods, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam Cathcart, head of A. & P. bakery 
laboratories. Newly arrived 30-lb. car- 
tons of frozen ripe peaches were thawed 
in 15 minutes, their taste, texture, nutri- 
tives preserved for the display bins, he 
said. Ordinary thawing time: 20 hours. 

Postwar application for the home will 
be a toaster-like appliance for defrosting 
packaged frozen foods, perhaps a quick- 
thaw attachment for freezing units. 


Look Ahead 


VE day made little change in the food 
prospects picture. 

Meat remained scarce, though meas- 
ures taken to encourage slaughter might 
ease supply a bit by fall. Officials looked 
toward no further tightening of meat ra- 
tioning, but expected shifts on canned 
fruits and vegetables, as the military 
upped its demands. Fats and oils made a 
VE day rise, from 6 points to ro. 

Scarcity of red meat and poultry put 
pressure-on other meats, made frankfurt- 
ers, cold cuts hard to find in some stores. 
Biggest effect was on eggs. Disappearance 
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at the rate of 390 per capita, against an 
annual supply of 358, plus falling pro- 
duction (laying hens brought $3-$3.50, 
black market, sent many a layer to the 
block) presaged real shortages by July. 

But the word plenty could still be 
used. Sweet potato states begged for buy- 
ers and white potatoes were abundant. 
Cabbage, carrots, onions‘were all over the 
place. Cereal foods filled grocery counters. 
There were plenty of oranges, tomatoes, 
fruit spreads. And it would be a good 
peach year. 

Home canning was urged and OPA 
authorized offices in localities of fruit 
abundances to give requesters more sugar. 

“We may have to go back to pre-war 
eating standards, but we won’t starve,” 
officials said. 


Indian Gumbo 


Sassafras leaves are right for picking 
now and squaws of Louisiana’s Choctaw 
Indians are gathering them to dry in the 
sun, pound into fine powder. 

A favorite creole recipe requiring a 
touch of file flavor, Gumbo File, requires 
these, some of them, hard to get, ingredi- 
ents: 14 cups diced chicken meat, 2 qts. 
chicken stock, 1 lb. ham, 1 doz. crabs, 
1 lb. shrimp, 1 tablespoon file, 1 clove 
garlic, 2 onions, 4 cup cooking oil, 4 cup 
flour, 1 bay leaf. 

Cook ham and shrimp’in oil. Remove 
from oil and cut up ham. Add flour slowly 
to oil, stir constantly. Add cut up onions 
and cook several minutes. Add all other 
ingredients except file, which must not be 
stirred in until just before serving. Salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve with boiled 
brown rice, sieved through water to re- 
move excess, starch. Serves six. 


HEALTH 


Sleep Before Shock 


Electric shock treatment of mental 
patients has had two complications: Fear 
beforehand; agitation afterwards. 

But giving the patient a preliminary 
injection of pentothal sodium, new intra- 
venous anesthetic (PATHFINDER, May 7) 
overcomes all this. When he is asleep, the 
current can be applied without causing the 
violent muscular reaction of a conscious 
patient. When hé awakes, he is calm, un- 
afraid of future treatments. 


Keys to Recovery 


Pianos in the laps of hospitalized vet- 
erans have a therapeutic effect—not Grand 
pianos, but special lap-sized ones made by 
the convalescents themselves with mate- 
rials from discarded bombers. 

They have a 29-note keyboard, weigh 
15 Ibs. Cases are made from three-ply 
paneling from the planes. 
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FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 












youre probably brushing 
your plate with makeshift 
cleansers— soak it in 
POLIDENT instead !" 


- 4 i ye 


How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


Pe SAFE! Soak your plate in Polident. 
Brushing with makeshift cleansers may 
scratch plate material. Such scratches make 
food particles and film collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing DENTURE BREATH. Be- 
sides, plate material is 60 times softer than 
natural teeth, Brushing with ordinary cleans- 
ers often wears down fitting ridges, can 
cause loose plates. There’s no brushing, no 
danger with Polident. Millions keep dentures 
sparkling clean, odor-free this easy way. If 
you wear a bridge or plate, play safe. Daily 
Polident baths help keep its original natural 
appearance for less than 1¢ a day. All drug 
counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


yo BRUSHINg 


it’s Easy! It’s Quick?’ 
Soak denture or 
bridge in Polident 
15 minutes or more 
— rinse —it’s oe 
to use. A daily bat 
keeps it sparkling 
clean, odor-free. 





USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 


Aluminum | BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 








If Your Child is 


THIN AND 
NERVOUS 





By all means try OWALTE 


em CE has proved there are certain food 
elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren’t enough of them ina child’s food, serious 
things happen—such as stunted growth, soft 
bones, pose teeth, faulty nerves, loss of appe- 
tite, defective eyesight. 

Ovaltine supplements the diet with elements 
frequently deficient in ordinary foods. Three 
glasses daily, made with milk as directed, pro- 
vide a child’s full minimum requirement of 
Vitamins A, B,, D and G, and Minerals Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus and Iron—also supply 
niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In addi. 
tion it provides the basic food substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard normal growth. 

So—if your child is thin and nervous or eats 
poorly, why not turn to Ovaltine? 


OVALTINE 





Eyes Are Tired 
=~ DOTHIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 

sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 

















Be j 
WHAT «ss. 
IS MURINE? 
Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients — safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. 
Right away Murine goes to work © 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, 


URINE 
youn 2 EYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES “ 
*% Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps * 


When Your 








Army Air Forces 


LAP-SIZED PIANOS let wounded make music. 


bomber tubing cut into different lengths 
gives off the tones. 

Practicing on them, bedfast patients 
restore neuro-muscular coordination in 
fingers, hands; while away hours and 
neuroses by learning to play. 


Heredity and Intelligence 


A quarter million dollar study of the 
influence of heredity upon mammals’ emo- 
tions and intelligence will be financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Roscoe B. Jackson laboratory re- 
searchers will do the work on a farm near 
Bar Harbor, Me. They will cross-breed 
pure-bred dogs and rear them in abnormal 
environments, finding out, for example, 
what happens if a pointer embryo is trans- 
planted into the uterus of a chow; what 
a puppy is like when raised from birth 
without contact with other dogs. 

Dogs were picked as best subjects be- 
isolated 


cause breeders have already 
strains differing greatly in pugnacity, in- 
telligence, and other characteristics; and 


because in traits such as affection, coopera- 
tion, and persistence dogs resemble hu- 
man beings more than monkeys do. 


Sin and Repentance 


Protestantism’s family feud—evan- 
gelical vs. liberal—got a moderate airing 
in Chicago. Delegates to the National 
Association of Evangelicals convention 
criticized church “liberalism identified 
chiefly through the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America.” 

In condemning so-called “liberals” for 
failing to preach “sin and repentance,” 
NAE declared the gospel mission of the 
Christian church is compromised to ap- 








| scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor 





Modern ——> 
Pipe 


for a, 
ORANGEBURG PIPE is economical, Perma- 
nent, Easy to install, long lengths, lightweight, 
readily sawed. Non-corrodible, ROOT-PROOF. 
TAPERWELD JOINTS need no cement. 
The most satisfactory pipe for house-to-sewer, 
conductor or irrigation lines, downspouts and 
other non-pressure uses. 

Use ORANGEBURG PERFORATED PIPE 
with snap couplings for septic tank filter beds, 
foundation drains, sub-soil drainage. 

See your plumbing contractor or building ma- 
terial dealer. Or mail coupon today, 


ORANGEBURG Proor'rine 


Proof Pipe 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
( 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. PFS) 


Please send circular on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 





DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


’ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-»» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 

not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can we 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick's SULFADENE 
— applied externally, stops itching in minutes. clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX £185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 





‘UcaER SULFADENE 





BUILD YOUR OWN! 






Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
building and profit in using this 
handy freezer.jSaves up to 75%. 


NO EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED iy 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 


cubic foot size can be built of new or used parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog, 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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TULIPS 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 

= Colors, iaduding Red, White, Pink, 
vender and choi 

een ow ce Selection. 


to Bloom Next e 
at the right time for fail . C.0D. 
W, ORDER NOW 











Ay Bulbs will be sent 
/ BURGESS SEED 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, M 





LY Order Now—a postal card will 
post, C.O. 

SEED & PLANT CO. 

MICHIGAN 
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pease the forces of evil. Representing 17 
denominations with over a million mem- 
bers, the association praised President 
Truman’s “Christian convictions.” 

Long resentful of the idea the Fed- 
eral Council represents all U. S. Protes- 
tantism, NAE will speak for itself in na- 
tional and world matters through a special 
commission, 


1.1% for Church 


Suppose John G. Churchgoer’s family 
earns $50 a week. If so, it gives 55¢ to 
church. Most church families put 1.1% 
of income on the collection plate, accord- 
ing to the United Stewardship Council, 
representing 25 denominations. 

Contributions to church activities are 
below the 1928 level, said the Council, 
though national income jumped from $48 
billion to $148 billion the last 10 years. 


Argentine Protestantism 


Anti-Protestant restrictions in Argen- 
tina are on their way out, according to 
Methodist Bishop Arthur F. Wesley of 
Argentina, Bolivia and Uruguay. 

Compulsory teaching of the Catholic 
doctrine in the public schools, introduced 
a year ago, will be abolished in June, he 
said, and the ban on Protestant religious 
broadcasts already has been lifted. 


Moscow Easter 


There was cause for joy throughout 
the Soviet Union May 6. The war with 
Germany was nearly over, and it was Or- 
thodox Easter, five weeks after western 
Easter. Sentimental Russians gave thanks 
by filling churches to overflowing with the 
largest crowds in more than 25 years. 

Thousands unable to get in Moscow’s 
22 jammed churches, stood outside, taking 
part in the services while holding lighted 
candles. Each midnight service attracted 
over 2,000 to 5,000 worshippers, many of 
them children and young people who wit- 
nessed the rites for the first time. 





International 


FREED. Pastor Niemoeller, noted religious fig- 
ure in prewar Europe, talks after release from 
concentration camp. 
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NCLE JOHN still thought Sue was more interested in fudge cake 

than adult affairs. Before finishing his second cup he learned that 
Sue, and many girls like her, have learned much these last few years 
and could speak his own language. Having earned their investment in 
fur coats and other valuable possessions, they are capable of know- 
ing about protecting these investments. 


“The trouble with you insurance men,” Sue scolded, “is that you 
make your rounds among the same kind of customers—Ill bet that 9 
out of 10 of the big-salaried girls I know have had no one approach 
them about Personal Property insurance. Why even I—an insurance 
agent’s niece—had to dig mine out of you!” 


“I’ve only been doing the work of six men—” 


“But the mails still go! Fur storage people shower us with leaflets 
about protecting our coats in summer, but how many suggestions do 
we get on winter protection— when more things could happen to them, 
and their loss would mean the biggest jolt?” 


“Sue, you’ve got something there!” 


If an insurance agent has not called on you recently, remember that 
he, too, is handicapped by war conditions. If you have not increased 
your own insurance protection in keeping with today’s values, we 
recommend that you phone one at once—and, naturally, we hope that 
you select the United States Fire agent in your community. 





INSURANCE COMP 
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THE TOWN 


aa 4a 
Kaiservilles 


Shipbuilder plans immediate construc- 
tion of 10,000 "mass produced” 
homes to sell for less than $5,000 


The war’s wonder man, Henry J. 
Kaiser, who launches ships within a few 
days after, laying their keels, has formed 
a new enterprise to build complete com- 
munities of “mass produced” individually 
styled homes, 

Kaiser believes that at least two mil- 
lion dwelling units are needed in this 
country. He plans “immediate construc- 
tion” of 10,000 homes, about s500“to a 
community, on the West Coast. 

The two and three-bedroom homes, 
to be built on landscaped lots (52 to 72 ft. 
frontage, 100 to 125 ft. depth), will sell 
for less than $5,000, will be financed by 
FHA-insured bank loans. The floor plans 
will all be alike, but variations in roofs, 
windows ‘and shutters, location of garages, 
and placement «of houses on lots will give 
the homes individual styling. 

The homes will not be “prefabri- 
cated,” according to Kaiser. However, the 
kitchen (with hydraulic dishwasher) and 
bathroom (with turret-type shower) will 
be built in units, shipped to the homesites. 
The houses will be air-conditioned, and 
(for $150 extra) provided with electronic 
air cleaners to eliminate germs and hay 
fever pollen. Windows will be placed to 
get maximum light and heat from the sun. 

The new enterprise, Kaiser Commun- 
ity Homes Corp., will build the communi- 
ties through contractors all over the coun- 
try. The corporation “will buy land, de- 
velop it for homesite layouts, provide de- 
signs and materials, maintain high stand- 
ards of construction, and sell homes to the 
public.” 





The communities will be provided with 
recreational facilities, medical and dental 
clinic, school, commercial center, landing 
field. Down payments on the homes will 
range from $100 to $200 and total carry- 
ing charges will be under $30 a month, and 
may include health insurance later on. 

Kaiser, a pre-war building contractor, 
spent $100 million for housing construc- 
tion at his various war plant locations. 
Associated with him will be Fritz B. Burns, 
Los Angeles community developer. 


Nonagenerian Mayor 


Back in 1862, a 12-year-old tried to 
join Gen. Forrest’s troops in recapturing 
Trenton, Tenn., from the Union forces. 
“Too young, son,” said the general, 

The same “youngster” is now running 
the town they wouldn’t let him help re- 
occupy. He is W. E, Seat, 94, serving his 
fifth term as mayor of the maple-lined 
town (pop. 3,400), once the scene of fron- 
tiersman Davy Crockett’s adventures. 

Besides civil affairs, and despite his 
years, His Honor is active in business, 
fraternal and church doings. He drew 
plans two years ago to remodel an old 
church building into a duplex residence 
and supervised the job. Just getting it 
ready for his old age, said Mayor Seat. 


Farmers’ Night School 


Farmers and their wives around Ben- 
son, ill. (pop. 350), find time to go to 
school nights. Their classes make for bet- 
ter living and increased income. 

Men will tell you they can build 
equipment at half the price it costs ready- 
made; women will tell you they have in- 
creased their hen’s egg production. 

Within a 45-square-mile area around 


FARMERS LEARN fo deal with own electrical wiring problems at Benson, III., night school. 


PATHFINDER 





W. E. SEAT, mayor of Trenton, Tenn., at 94. 


Benson, 53% of the adults attend evening 
classes at least once a week. They learn 
from experienced instructors about ma- 
chinery repair, woodworking, electricity, 
soils, sewing and upholstering. 

The classes, given under the state’s 
vocational education system, offered three 
courses in the first season; after four 
years, 13 courses were available. By pop- 
ular demand one of next year’s courses 
will be “Computing Income Tax.” 


TVA’S Magic Wand 


Decatur, Ala., in 1933, was “the most 
busted town” in the country: its industries 
had fled, its surrounding cotton region was 
in the throes of deptession, its population 
had dwindled to 14,000. 

Today Decatur is a thriving city of 
23,000, of diversified industry and crops. 
Its annual industrial payroll is $12 mil- 
lion a year. (In the city’s prewar heyday, 
1929, it was only $5 million.) 

What brought the change? 

Tennessee Valley Authority, says Bar- 
rett Shelton, Decatur Daily publisher. 

To Decatur, and scores of communi- 
ties like it, TVA made available fertilizers 
and erosion control for farms, cheap power 
for mills, river navigation for shipyards, 
malaria control for the people. 

For each of the crops grown around 
the city today, according to Shelton, De- 
catur has a farm market or a processing 
plant. A dairy industry (created by $15,- 
ooo subscription) now pays $360,000 for 
local milk. There are also cheese and meat 
packing plants, peanut oil and flour mills, 
two shipbuilding yards. 

What is more, Decatur feels that both 
industries and farms will prosper in the 
postwar. 


Kiwanis Farm Program 


Kiwanis International has launched a 
three-point program emphasizing soil con- 
servation, farm planning, and improved 
marketing of farm products. 

Through its 145,000 business and pro- 
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fessional men members in 2,270 American 
and Canadian communities, Kiwanis _ will 
boost a sound agricultural program in both 
countries. 

Agricultural leaders joined with Ki- 
wanis in opening the campaign at Rich- 
mond, Ind. They declared 90% of U. S. 
cropland needs some kind of treatment. 

A motion picture film, outlining the 
conservation program, will be shown at 
all Kiwanis clubs, 

At Tupelo, Miss. (pop. 8,212) Ki- 
wanians have raised $5,000, obtained a 
building and equipment, set up a canning 
plant for surplus produce from farm and 
town gardens, and sponsored a county- 
wide conservation education program. 
Similar programs are under way at Will- 
mar, Minn., and Princeton, Ind. 


Town Topics 


Port Allegany, Pa., was bequeathed 
the town water company. The town must 
pay $1,000 a year to a cemetery associa- 
tion, $500 a year to a public library... . 
Owners of veteran war dogs in Omaha, 
Neb., have been freed from paying dog 
tag fees. . . . Hoopeston, IIl., raised its 
mayor's salary from so¢ a year to $500. 


For Snow or Grass 


Arthur A. Schwartz, Buffalo, invented 
a snow plow that cuts grass. 

Schwartz, a Bell Aircraft Corp. en- 
gineer, made the plow out of a garbage 
pail, frying pan, length of stove pipe with 
elbows, two pulley wheels from a bench 
lathe, scrap metal, nuts and bolts. The 
cost is $12. 

Using a 4-horsepower motor, it oper- 
ates on the principle of a rotary snow 
plow. A fan whisks the snow back to im- 
pellers (metal strips bolted to the rear of 
the fan) which force the snow to to 15 ft. 


INVENTOR SCHWARTZ (R.) and snow gadget. 
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Let Saraka 
““F’M on top of the world again”, Mary 
help J Ou 7 I tells herself happily. Those dreary 
constipated days that used to come so 
to g reater often now seem just like bad dreams. 


‘ Everything seems brighter . . . since 
r egularity she discovered a laxative that really 
agrees with her. 

“I feel like a different person.” Per- 
haps Saraka will make you want to 
say those words. For Saraka itself is 
something new in laxatives. Different 
because it acts in two ways. Its two 
actions supplement each other — com- 
plement each other. Each is more 
effective because the other is present. 


First, Saraka supplies soft, smooth 
bulk . . . to make up for the natural 
bulk that your system needs, and that 

a so often is lacking in modern meals 
a a ee made up of delicate, over-refined 

e / foods. Second, Saraka contains another 
ey " ingredient that in its gentle, yet 

4 "7 thorough action, results in easy 
elimination. 


This two-fold, balanced action is 
called Bulk Plus Motility. A combina- 


.* 


uo iy tion that has helped thousands of 
ws constipation sufferers to greater reg- 
a ularity. 
Ask your doctor about Saraka and 
Fh the safety of Bulk Plus Motility. Then 


mail the coupon below for a free 
trial-size package and your copy of 
“The Inside Story of Constipation.” 
Or, pick up a package of Saraka at 
your favorite drug counter today! 





--------------}j 


SARAKA, 

Dept. 318, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Without obligation on my part please send 
free package of SARAKA, and “The Inside 
Story of Constipation.” 


SARAKA... (=e 


means Re-Laxation 


OS ee 
© 1945, Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
Caution: Use only as directed Cs cv amy cm cam Gb Gl Gin Gu ee om an ome we 
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. won’t come out in the open and fight. 
So I need help, Lady. ... 

Let’s get those fleas with Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Powder before I scratch my- 
self naked. Dust it thoroughly into my coat 
—rub it on my undersides—and watch ’em 
die. Don’t forget the places it’s hard for 
me to reach. 

And for my bath, use Sergeant’s SKIP- 
FLEA Soap. It slays fleas and soothes old 
bites as it cleans me. 

You can get SKIP-FLEA Powder and 
Soap at drug or pet store, Lady, and end 
this scratching. Get Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
too, free at stores or with this coupon. 


MEDICINES 


Dept. 32-E, Richmond 20, Virginia, Send the 
FREE 40-page illustrated Dog Book to: 


Sergeant's i 7 
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a\anks for flea 


WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 


o 
reer — 
D0 YO tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
tew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 










19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. | 
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out of the stove pipe and off to the side. 

For grass-cutting a comb to pick up 
the grass and blades to cut it are sub- 
stituted for the shovel. 


Banker’s Birthday 


Amadeo Peter Giannini celebrated his 
75th birthday in San Francisco by: (1) re- 
tiring as board chairman of his Bank of 
America, nation’s second largest bank; 
(2) giving $500,000 to found a health 
foundation. Said Giannini: “I want to see 
my money do some good while I’m still 
around. I don’t want to die a millionaire.” 

Giannini began work at 12 for his 
stepfather, a produce broker, joined the 
firm at 19, retired at 34 with the state- 
ment he “had all the money he wanted.” 

He then started the Bank of Italy 
(later named the Bank of America). When 
laws prevented interstate branches, he 
built a holding company (Transamerica) 
which controls great banking resources in 
California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona. 


Ocean Clam Industry 


New Englanders used to say the ocean 
quahog, big, black-shelled brother to the 
cherrystone and little neck clam, was 
worthless except for fish bait. 

But now tons of them are dredged 
each year and are canned for soups and 
chowders, 

The new industry centers around the 
Narragansett Bay Packing Co., Warren, 
R. I. Mammoth beds of these clams are 
found all along the New England coast at 
depths ranging from 100 to 200 ft. They 
are shipped by refrigerator truck to proc- 
essing plants in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


EDUCATION 


9 Dates Per Boy 


protested 198 coeds at 
State Teachers’ College, Lockhaven, Pa., 
vetoing a suggestion for dances. Badly 
outnumbered, the 20 boy students said 
nothing but decided on action. 

Calling the disgruntled coeds to an- 


“No men” 















New Type, High-Speed 
—One-tenth the Effort! 
laundry bill, you_can 

$4 eau 
ing all the clean sheets, 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for 
Like Magic 

exactly ‘like an expensive +4 washer. So easy a child can 
TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your CSB Gnd 
illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full 


Now, for the small Direct from 

own a THRIF-TEE 

towels and clothes you want. Washes Force-Suction 
baby’s daily wash or any hurry-up job. 

drop the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 
wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere, 
Send $1 with order, balance $3.95 plus express, C 
THRIF-TEE WASHER CO.vept.¢s-c Deytona.0 


Troubles are Over! 

Washes in Half the Time 
amount of one week's Factory a 
Washer ... enjoy hav- 
anything from daintiest lingerie, to Washes 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, 
washing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 

TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 
$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not deli 

Dept. 45-C Dayton4, Ohio 


other meeting, each boy drew the names 
of nine girls from a fish-bowl and offered 
to date them in alphabetical order. The 
girls accepted. 

For the first date the boys appeared 


together at the dormitory bringing 20 
dandelion corsages. 

This and succeeding parties were so 
successful that no coed dared complain of 
manpower shortage. 

Help from Students 
si. Herbert Hoover High School, San 


Diego, Cal., solved its wartime personnel 


PATHFINDE.« 


shortage by enlisting trustworthy students 
to help teachers and work in school offices 
during spare time. 

Each counselor trains a student re- 
ceptionist for her office, and a monitor to 
assist as clerk, typist and messenger. 

Students with above average grades, 
pleasant voices, good appearance, initiative 
and interest in school service are selected 
as switchboard operators, working for an 
hour a day. Others help out in the school 
library. 


Parochial Plan 


Students in Detroit parochial schools 
who want vocational training get it late 
afternoons—in the public schools. Cath- 
olic officials hope it can be extended to 
other areas, because few parochial schools 
offer vocational training. 


Tonette Band 


Some of the music at Richmond, 
Va.’s spring festival came from several 
hundred fourth grade tonette-tooters. 

Comparatively new (less than io 
years old), the torfette is a streamlined 
version of the old ocarina, has a soft. 
sweet'one, is easy to play, costs $1.10. 

Because it whets children’s appetite 
for music, Wendell Sanderson, school 
music director, last fall introduced the 
tonette into all fourth grade classes. 


High School Flyers 


New York high schools are turning 
out full-fledged pilots. Graduates know 
meteorology, code communications, aero- 
dynamics and have enough flying time to 
qualify for a license. 

None of this training comes at extra 
cost to the student. When war began, New 
York State appropriated $50,000 for 50 
high school aviation centers, 12 in New 
York City, the others throughout the state. 
The state-trained instructors matched local 
funds in buying equipment. 

The two-year course includes theory, 
laboratory work and flight instruction, 





SUE ENGEL, Snyder, N. Y., high schooler, gets 


a take-off pointer. 
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SMILES 


Light-Wait Remarks 


You wait and wait, no bus in sight, 
That happens times enough, 
But light a fag, and here it comes 
Before you take a puff. 
Florence Jansson 
“How did your girl friend take it 
when you called her a cat?” 
“Oh, she scratched me from her list !”’ 


“Guess you saw lots of palms while 
on your furlough in that Florida resort.” 
“Yeah, especially among the waiters!” 





"“Confound it, Steffins, where've you been? 
Hurry and file these statements!" 


‘“‘What were you chasing that fire en- 
gine for last night in town?” 

“Aw, I lost the address of the girl I 
had a date with, but I remembered she 
lives right next door to the fire station.” 


“Daddy,” asked a small boy, “Did 
Mr. Edison make the first talking ma- 
chine?” 

‘“‘No, my son,” replied the father, “the 
Creator performed that feat in the Garden 
of Eden, but Mr. EdfSon made the first 
one that could be shut off.” 


Brain Teaser No. 82 
A little boy said: “I 





am five years old, 
grandpa. How old are 
you?” The grand- 


father replied: “Your 
father is 11 times as 
old as you are, and I am as many years 
old as he will be when you are one-third 
my age.” How old is the grandfather? 
Solution to No. 81 

The ratio of the number of spaces 
passed in an hour and the number of miles 
traveled per hour is - to 24, 

Hence there are 26% spaces per mile, 
or the poles are 198 feet apart. 














Patented 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
jvices and sediment 


$150 
I 


BOWL GUARD 
keeps shank 
and bow! dry | 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


CHAMBER GUARD 
ts 


bars 
from bit 


ear (ROUIN 


EVER SINCE MEN SMOKED PIPES they have sought an antidote for 


bitter juices and slugs. 


Royalton Crown’s patented construction 


is the positive answer to this age-old problem. This remarkable 


pipe says No Trespassing to moisture and shreds 


entraps them 


in its condensing well and other protective features. No other pipe 


stays socool...sodry.. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, 





After washing 
parts well with thick lather of 
Resinol Soap-—apply soothing 
Resinol Ointment. Being oily 














and specially medicated it gives 
At all druggists. Buy and try today. 
Cc OMPLET TE 
HOME-STUDY 
instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold, 


quick, long-lasting relief. 
AND SOAP 
™ COURSES and self- 
pented. exchanged. All 


subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed ash d for used 
courses. Full details. and 92- ~page Gitustraved ural, 
catalog FREE. Write wda OMPA 


Siteago 4 4. 10 





NELSON C 
321 8. Wabash. Dept. 2-27, pa 


Let Dr. R. Schiffmana’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your aext 
asthmatic attack, notice how its aromatic 
furnes aid distressed breaching Use ® and 
see how dependable ix is — potency rigidly 
standardized through strict laboratory 
control — quality always uniform. Ask for 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigarette or pape 
mixture form at your favorite drug sore. 
Get ASTHMADOR tedey! 












. $0 satisfying 
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for so long 


INC. © OZONE PARK 13, N.Y 


KILL RATS! 


THIS SAFE, EASY WAY 


Get rid of rats easily with new improved K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. Simply place Bis- 
Kits where rats run and K-R-O will kill them or 
your money back. Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., 
writes “...in one night I got 10 rats. We think 
it is a wonder.” 


Not a poison, K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) con- 
tains a variety of red squill baits. It is particu- 
larly desirable for use around humans, livestock, 
pets, and poultry. Small size can: 35c. Large: 
$1. Also Red Squill Powder at 75c. At your drug, 
seed, or hardware store. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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RELIEF! SATISFACTION ACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for ue frome reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, iguairaae 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker 
refund your money. Buy today at your eae s. 


CUTICURA Sintment 


INVENTORS 


your aa ann a Potent Guide™ Pree. _ ~ antocie 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

537-E Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


















it’s as 
simple 
as that... 










When you Snow tow 


_ The chain stitches of the first 
sewing machine could be unraveled 
by pulling on a single thread — 
a potentially embarrassing method 
for the wearer. In 1845, Elias 
Howe conceived the idea of a nee- 
dle with an eye in the point and 
clothes-making was on its way from 
the chimney corner to the special- 
ized factory. 


The new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
Battery is an advancement inthe dry 
cell as simple and as far reaching as 
the needle invented by Elias Howe. 


Constructed on a new principle, 
the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF. DETERIORATION, even at 
high temperatures! 

Regardless of when it was made or how 
long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% effi- 
cient when you are ready to put it 
into use. 























FOLLOW VICTORY x 


For duration, TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
of Elkton, Md., will continue to produce 100% for Victory 






BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





OPAroused: Re article under Busi- 
ness—“Higher Hog Prices,” in the April 
23rd issue. I have a farm and feed lot in 
Iowa. Last year off this small place I 
raised and marketed approximately 300 
fat hogs, also a few loads of fat cattle. I 
received on the Omaha market for prac- 
tically all my fat hogs $14.75—\the ceiling 
—and they lost money. Putting a floor 
price of $13.00 per hundred by the OPA 
doesn’t mean a thing to the hog producer 
—because he cannot raise—fatten—and 
market hogs at $14.75 and make money. 

Corn costs approximately $1.00 per 
bushel—and a thorough test will show 
that it requires between 13 and 15.bushels 
of corn to produce 100 lbs. of pork—and 
then transportation and marketing expense 
will cost the preducer between so¢ and 
75¢ per cwt. Fat hogs should be selling at 
around 16}¢ to 174¢ a Ib. to enable the 
producer to make a small profit. They 
double-crossed the hog producer in 1944— 
after urging the farmers to raise all the 
hogs possible—which was done—and now 
if the OPA really believes that the present 
floor of $13 and ceiling of $14.75 at Chi- 
cago will bring about ar increase in hog 
production—this year—there is a big sur- 
prise in store for the boys that: make these 
orders. 

Charles F. Cox, Los Angeles, Calif. 


¢ « « You should have hastened to 
the relief of Mr. R. B. Beach’s blood pres- 
sure (Apr. 23). Meat subsidies are not 
paid to farmers but to processors and the 
OPA ceiling prices prevent any portion of 
the subsidy reaching the farmer. It surely 
is amusing to see people who are getting a 
dollar or more an hour, get so excited if 
there is a rumor that the farmer might 
get a little more than his usual thirty-five 
cents. Mr. Beach should keep cool while 
he can. If the farmers have to join John 
L. Lewis’ Farmers Union in order to get 
a break, we will all have plenty to worry 
about, and it won’t do us any good to get 
overheated either. 

Mrs. C. H. Shepherd, Saginaw, Mich. 


e « « You say (page 7, issue Apr. 
23rd) that OPA is reducing tire prices. 
This is not so, the tire price has always 
been $14.75, on a 600/16. What OPA is 
doing, is merely taking off part of their 
unjust charge, which is listed a Net Serv- 
ice Charge. 

In the first place, this was an “add 
on” to pay for handling of the tires they 
took away from the public in ’42 but they 
added it on to the new tires when they 
commenced to come on the market. At 
one time it amounted to $2.36 per tire, 
and was a separate item of cost; then 
about a year ago, they made us cover it 
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up by pricing the tire at $16.05, at which 
time they made a small reduction in their 
charge, but our invoices from the supplier 
itemized it separate. Think what this 
would amount to on all the tires that have 
been made in past three years. 

This is just another one of OPA’s 
vicious methods of “keeping down” in- 
flation—by adding on from 8% to 20%; 
the NSC is still 3% when the new price 
goes on; and they claim they are reducing 
the price. 

D. C. Wilhelm, Gillette, Wyo. 


Our Nazi Prisoners: We read and 
hear a lot about how exceptionally well 
the Nazi prisoners are being treated in 
this country and the average American 
citizen cannot figure out why. 

When Nazis are sent to concentration 
camps they travel first class. We issue 
them the best clothing the U. S. A. can 
produce and on the overcoat is a faintly 
discernible small PW. Why? Are we afraid 
of humiliating them? They look upon us 
as a bunch of “softies,” and we are. 

John Scott, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Secret Sessions: In your Apr. 16 
number, David Baker of Clayton, Wash. 
talked about “People Not Trusted.” How 
could the “Big Three” spread the news 
about their conferences without using 
radio or newspapers, and wouldn’t that be 
a sweet morsel for our enemies? We 
elected men to do things for us. 

Mrs. W. H. Bayles, Huron, S. Dak. 
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THE BIGGEST 
ENTERTAINMENT \ 
THRILL OF THE YEAR! i 


Flaming with thrills, 
adventure and romance... 


The exciting saga of the 
West's most colorful days 
... when men fought and 
gambled for a woman's 
eager heart. And a spec- 
tacular climax such as the 
screen has never known! 


JOHN WAYNE 
ANN DVORAK 


FLAME OF 
BARBARY 
COAST 


featuring 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 


with WILLIAM FRAWLEY 
VIRGINIA GREY ond RUSSELL HICKS 
JACK NORTON «+ PAUL FIX 
MANART KIPPEN 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 





... All America is, today, particularly 
thankful that Utah was endowed with 
fertile soil and abundant mineral 
deposits as well as sublime scenery. 


Its sheep, wool, sugar beets and other 
farm products . . . its copper, silver and rare minerals 
are contributing in large measure to the Allied cause. 


In 1869, the rails of the Union Pacific reached Utah 
and with the driving of the historic Golden Spike, 
America’s first transcontinental railroad was completed; 
a triumph for the fundamental principle of individual 
enterprise and initiative. 


Since that memorable year, Union Pacific has trans- 
ported Utah’s products and people over the Strategic 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to ““ YOUR AMERICA” —Mutual net- 
work — every Sunday afternoon, 4pm, E. W.T. 


tye 


Middle Route, uniting Utah with the East and the 
Pacific Coast; has, in peacetime, transported thousands 
of vacationists to Utah’s colorful National Parks, Bryce 
Canyon and Zion. 


Utah calls the attention of the nation to its wealth of 
natural resources . . ; to its facilities and space for 
future industrial expansion. Utah is well prepared to 
play an important part in the peacetime development 
of Your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or buss- 
ness sites in Utah or other western states. 


PACIFIC 





